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between Great Britain and foreign parts." This was
the celebrated Bullion Committee, and the publication
of its report, one of the most important and impressive
documents ever submitted to Parliament, marks a
critical epoch in the modern history of the national
currency. Horner was chosen chairman of the com-
mittee, and though Perceval, the Prime Minister and
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was a member of the
committee, and, like the bulk of the Tory party, was
favourable to the maintenance of the Bank Eestriction
Act, the committee reported in favour of the resumption
of cash payments to be completed in the course of two
years.
In the course of the following session Horner moved
a series of resolutions designed to give effect to the
recommendations of the Bullion Committee. He intro-
duced his resolutions in a masterly speech, which
established once for all his financial reputation, and
has given him an honourable place in the history of
his country; but he failed to convince the House of
Commons. He was opposed by Yansittart, who was
at that time a private member and an adherent of
Lord Sidmouth, but who next year became Chancellor
of the Exchequer after the death of Perceval, and
introduced in that capacity more budgets than any
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the present century,
except Mr. Gladstone, and probably worse budgets than
all other Chancellors of the Exchequer put together.
Vansittart, in the course of his speech, invited the
House "to pledge itself to the belief that bank-notes
still are, as they always have been, equivalent to
legal coin for the internal purposes of the countrv.